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MEW  ACT  CHANGES  ALLOTMENTS 


This  weak,  Pre  si  dent  Truman  signed  a  bill  making  changes  in  the  Triple-A 
Act  of  ' 33.  ...  .chief ly  concerning  .cotton. 

Most  important  change  has  to  do  with  alloimonts.    With  all  the  restrictions 
set  up  over  the  years,  it  had  become  impossible  to  cut  cotton  allotments  be- 
low 27  million  acres.    Well,  in  view  of  present  stocks' of  cotton,  and  market 
outlets,  27  million  acres  is  just  too  much  cotton.     So,  the  amendments  make  it 
possible  for  USDA  to  lower  the  allotment s. .. .in  »50  to  21  million  acres.  Start- 
ing  in  »51,  they  might' bo  reduced  even  below  21  million  acres. 

For  wheat,  the  now  Act  allows  a  higher  base  to  farmers  in  areas  where 
wheat  acreage  has  been  increased  rapidly  in  recent  years. 

And  the  peanut  allotment  is  raised  somewhat  —  to  at  least  2,100,000  acres 
in  »50,.    And  each  State's  allotment  will  run  at  least  60%.  of  the  acreage  har- 
vested for  nuts  in  *48. 

Wo  mai  lo a  you  a  story  with  further  particulars. 
AGRICULTURAL  PEICES  CONTINUE  DOWN 

Farm  prices  took  a  little  different  turn  in  BAE's  "Agricultural  Prices" 
this  week  than  some  folks  had  expected. 

Meat  animals  had  been  expected  to  go  up. . . .but  went  down  Slightly.  Milk 
and  eggs  didn't  go  up  quite  as  much  as  usual  for  this  season.    Then,  of  course, 
certain  other  commodities. .. .including  wheat  and  corn  and  apples,  pears,  and 
peaches ... .were  down. 

Net  result  was  that  the  parity  ratio  dropped  to  101        or  the  same  as  in 
Dec.    lkl.    And,  if  parity  ratio  follows  the  trend  of  the  past  3  years,  it  will 
go  below  100  before  the  end  of  the  year.    (See  page  5.) 

'k8-L9  TOBACCO  EXPORTS  UP  . 

U.  S.  exported  4^1  million  pounds  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  the  fiscal 

year  ended  July  1  or  IO70  above  a  year  ago.    ECA  programs  were  a  major  factor 

in  exports  to  UK  and  other  western  European  countries. 
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AGRICULTURAL  BRIEFS 

PMA.  reports  that  preliminary  results  of  a  study  of  disposal  of  grain  sur 
pluses  indicates  no  significant  increase  likely  in  use  of  grain  for  food.... and 
that  use  for  industrial  production  would  require  a  substantial  subsidy.    So.  ap- 
parently the  cheapest  way  to  handle  the  surplus  is  to  store  it  for  future  use. 
Per  capita  consumption  of  grain  for  food  has  "been  declining  for  some  time.  Total 
consumption  has  "been  maintained  only  "by  increase  in  population. 

Studies  of  consumer  packaging  of  dry  "beans,  peas,  and  rice  indicate  that  use 
of  cellophane/  or  window-front  containers  promote  quality  improvement  and  stimu- 
lates consumer  demand. 

Cotton  harvesting  is  nearing  completion  in  south  Texas,  and  is  getting  under- 
way in  Oklahoma  and  west  Texas. 

Last  week's  Florida  hurricane  did  heavy  damage  to  citrus  fruits.    BAE  esti- 
mates it  destroyed  13  to  15  million  "boxes  of  the  100 -million  "box  crop. 

Meetings  of  USDA  Washington  and  field  personnel  have  "been  held  or  scheduled 
as  follows: '    '49  cottonseed  loan  program  for  Sept.  8-9  at  Memphis. . . . on  handling 
'48  loan  and  purchase  agreement  corn  in  Chicago  Sept.  1-2. .. .and  Spokane  and 
'Twin-Falls  this  week  on  "bean  and  -  pea    support  programs. 

Loan  programs  were  announced  this  week  for  late-crop  Irish  potatoes ,  at  75$ 
of  the  September  "bulk-at-farm  support  price  on  U.S.  No.  2  1-7/8  inch  or  "better.. 
..and  for  soybeans  at  $2.11  a  bushel  for  '49-crop  green  and  yellow  soybeans  grad- 
ing U.S.  No.  2  with  not  more  than  l4$  moisture.  ...  and  '49  crop  dry  edible  "beans 
at  prices  ranging  from  $6.40  to  $8.85  per  cwt. ,  depending  on  type  and  area. 

WHEAT  OUTLOOK  FOE  -'50-51 

Despite  a  possible  10 -mill ion-acre  cut  in  wheat  seedings  for  the  '50  crop, 
normal  weather  probably  will  bring  another  billion-bushel  crop.  And  prices  may 
run  about  10$  below  '49-50. 

That's  the  gist  of  BAS's  ' 50  Wheat  Outlook. .. .as  reported  in  the  Outlook 
issue  of  the  "Wheat  Situation". ...  for  release  Sept.  3 

The  economists  are  assuming  exports  of  400  million  bushels  compared  with  the 
record  500  million  in  '48-49. .. .and  domestic  use  of  near  700  million  bushels. 

LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  DOWN 

For  the  first  7  months  of  this  year,  BAE  reports  livestock  slaughter  was 
running  below  the  same  period  last  year      It  was  down  2%  for  cattle;  10$  for 
calves;  21$  for  sheep  and  lambs;  but  hog  slaughter  was  up  slightly  --  about  1$. 

During  July,  cattle  slaughtered  averaged  37  pounds  heavier  than  in  July  '48 
while  hogs  averaged  only  1  pound  heavier. 


We'd  like  to  ask  your  help  in  correcting  a  mistaken  idea  about  the  grain 
storage  situation,  especially  concerning  corn. 

With  the  announcement  of  USDA's  purchases  of  grain  storage  facilities, 
some  farmers  have  felt  this  storage  would  take  care  of  their  *49  corn, ♦••and 
have  let  up  on  their  own  efforts  to  provide  storage.    Actually,  this  is  an 
error.     USDA  officials  explain  that  the  roughly  315  million  bushels*  of  stor- 
age which  CCC  expects  to  have  this  fall  is  just  for  *48  corn  which  CCC  expects 
to  have  to  take  over  on  maturity  of  loans  and  purchase  agreements.    Not  a  bu- 
shel of  it  will  be "available  for  *49  corn  that  a  farmer  may  put  under  loan  or 
purchase  agreement. 

You  might  remind  your  listeners,  too,  that  they  can  borrow  85%  of  the 
cost  of  farm  storage, ... .for  5  years  at  4:%  interest. 

The  general  goal  is  to  get  corn  farmers  to  provide  enough  storage  on  their 
own  farms  to  take  care  of  1  year!s  crop. 

*The  315  million  bushel  figure  for  CCC  storage  includes  about  45  million  of 
pre-war  facilities..., about  230  million  contracted  for  under  the  .current  pro- 
gram....and  another  30  million  in  the  mill.     CCC  thinks  this  315  million  will 
take  care  of  currently-established  needs.... and  it  won't  buy  any  more  facili- 
ties unless  there,  is  a  change  in  the  situation. 

EUROPE  KEEPS  TO  BOOST  FARM  OUTPUT 

Along"with  U.S.  satisfaction  over  Europe's  postwar  recovery  has  been  some 
concern  lest  she  boost  farm  production  to  a  point  to  cut  into  U.S.  exports. 

Director  D.A.  FitzGerald  of  ECA's  Food  and  Agriculture  Division. ...  just 
back  from  a  6-weeks'  swing  around  Europe. .. .thinks  the  real  worry  is  that  Europe 
won't  be  able  to  produce  as  much  farm  products  as  she  should.    Any  increase  that 
Dr.  FitzGerald  could  see  in  sight  for  the  next  5  or  10  years  should  go  into  in- 
creased European  consumption.    He  pointed  out  that- Europe 1 s  population  is  in- 
creasing.   Moreover,  millions  of  Western  Europeans  always  have  had  a  very  low 
standard  of  living. .. .and  with  the  wave  of  social  and  economic  unrest,  it  will 
take  better  diets  to  maintain  stability. . . .That  isn't  to  say  that  U.  S.  farm 
exports  to  Europe  may  not  drop  off.    But  the  ECA  Food  and  Agriculture  director 
thinks  such  drops  would  come  from  factors  such  as  Europe's  lack  of  adequate  2- 
way  trade       and  dollars  --  rather  than  from  uneconomic  self-sufficiency. 

The  big  weakness  in  agricultural  programs  in  some  European  countries  is  in 
too  much  emphasis  on  investment  in  equipment. .. .and  not  enough  on  programs  such 
as  our  Extension  and  other  programs  to  improve  agricultural  "practices .    Many  of 
the  agricultural  workers  in  various  European  countries  have  to  spend  most  of 
their  time  on  regulatory  work  of  the  type  done  by  our  State  departments  of  agri- 
culture.   They  are  thus  unable  to  devote  enough  time  to  technical  assistance  and 
guidance. 

EUROPE'S  BREADSrAIN  CROP  GOOD 

OFAR  reports  that  breadgrain  crops  in  Europe,  outside  Russia,  may  turn  out 
not  far  short  of  last  year's  crop... and  close  to  90$  of  the  '35-39  average. 


BIGGER  AND  BETTER  TSAR  JERKERS 

Close  on  the  heels  of  the  corn  breeders*, ..who  revolutionized  corn  grow- 
ing with  their  hybrids. .are  the  onion  breeders  who  appear  to  be  succeeding 
in  efforts  to  re-make  the  lowly  onion.    Whether  these  new  hybrids  will  be 
easier  or  harder  on  the  tear  ducts  —  the  breeders  don't  say.     But  they  will 
have  other  superior  qualities  the  shopper  will  pay  for        including  more  uni- 
form size,  shape,  and  colbr. 

Dr.  H.A.  Jones  of  LSDA  says  4  new  hybrid  onions  developed  in  the  Federal - 
State  program  are  about  ready  for  introduction.     Two  are  for  California,,,, 
another  for  northern  Colorado, ,, .and  a  fourth  for  New  York. 

The  breeders  have  gone  far  enough  with  onion  hybrids  that  several  big 
seed  companies  are  now  developing  their  own  hybrid  lines.     Seed  probably  will 
be  pretty  expensive  for  some  time.    In  fact,  one  variety  introduced  in  !44  — 
Calred  —  still  runs  |1  for  500  seeds, B,, or  $200  a  pound.     But  when  seedsmen 
pay  off  the  cost  of  their  equipment  and  other  overhead  Jones  thinks  the  hybrid 
seed  probably  will  sell  for  not  more  than  2  or  3  times  the  price  of  standard 
varieties. 

In  time,  pretty  much  the  whole  onion  industry  probably  will  switch  to 
hybrids,  •  •  • 

FIRST-AID  FOR  CRAB GRASS 

These  days,  many  a  home  owner  is  grunting  and  groaning, ,, .trying  to  push 
a  lawnmower  through  a  mat  of  crabgrass, ,.  ,a:id  wondering  what  happened  to  that 
pretty  stand  of  lawngrass  he  had  last  spring.    US DA  alone  has  had  about  a 
thousand  queries  the  past  few  days  on  what  to  do  about  this  pest. 

Well,  about  the  most  practical  thing  is  to  accept  the  crabgrass  inroad 
as  a  fait  accompli, , .for  t49,,,and  get  set  for  a  come-back  with  your  favorite 
grass  in  *  50,    And  plan  the  attack  as  a  coordinated  one  --  fertilizer,  mowing 
at  the  right  height. t. ..and  if  you  choose,  even  using  flame,  or  chemical  weed- 
killers, at  the  right  time.     In  addition  to  the  information  from  the  local 
agricultural  colleges,  USDA  has  a  new  mimeograph,  "Crabgrass  Control  in  Lawns." 

FOREIGN  VISITORS 

Dr.  IT.  Jafar,  plant  breeding  specialist  from  India  will  visit  the  follow- 
ing points; 


>  Sept. 

8-9 

Sti llwato r,  Oklahoma  A  &  M 

Sept. 

12-13 

Lubbock,  Texas,  Substation  No.  8 

Sept, 

15 

Crowley,  La,,  Rice  Experiment  Station 

Sept, 

16 

Houma,  La,,  U£D^'-  Sugar  Plant  Fiold  Station 

Sept, 

19-20 

Auburn,  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 

Se  pt , 

22-23 

Canal  Point,  Fla,,  USDA  Su  ar  Plant  Station 

Sept. 

26 

Clemson,  Agricultural  College 

Sept. 

27-28 

Khoxville,  TVA,  %  W.L.Sturtevant,  TVA  Info.  Dir. 

Sept, 

30 

Lexington,  Univ.  of  Ky, 

Oct, 

3 

Ithaca,  Cornell  Univ, 
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AGRICULTURAL  PRICES 

You'll  nota  two  things  in  the  following  figures  from  BAE's  Aug.  30  "Agri- 
cultural Pr-ioet"r    Firct  of  all,  most  of  the  crops  (except  cotton)  are  xvell 
below  parity, .while  livestock  and.  livestock  products  are  close  to,  or  above 
parity.    And,  second,  the  chief  drops  in  percentage  of  parity  in  the  past  month 
were  in  corn,  apples,  and  beef  cattle,     (See  story  p,  1) 


:Av.Prices  Farmers  Rec'd: Parity  Price  or  :Av. Price  as  Per- 
Commodity  end  Unit:  rComparable  Price  :centage  of  Parity 

:Aug.  15  July  15  Aug. 15  August  15  :or  Comparable  Price 
:  1948  1949  1949:  1949  j July  15      Aug.  15 

;  :  :     1949     .  1949 


Vthe  at ,  pe  r  bu , , 
Rye ,  pe  r  bu , . . , 
Corn,  per  bu, , , 
Oat  s ,  pe  r  bu , , , 


Barley,  per  bu, 
Cotton,  per  lb, 


Peanuts,  per  lb. 
Flaxseed,  per  bu 
Potatoes,  per  bu 


Apples,  per  bu, 


Butter fat,  per  lb. 
Milk,  wholesale, 
per  cvrt 


oea...,e 


Chickens,  live, 

per  lb, . ,  , 

Eg^s,  per  doz. . , .  , 


1,96 

$  1.82 

%  1.79 

%  2.15 

84 

83 

1.46 

1.20 

1.20 

1.75 

68 

69 

1.91 

1.25 

1.18 

1.56 

80 

-76 

0. 688 

0.583 

0,582 

0. 970 

6.0 

oO 

1.14 

0,957 

0, 968 

1,  50 

63 

OO 

0,3041 

0.3008 

0,2932 

0.3013 

99 

97 

0.104 

0.104 

0.102  . 

0.117 

89 

87 

5.74 

3.59 

3.56 

4.11 

87 

87 

1.57 

1.55 

1.54 

1.78 

87 

87 

2.21 

2.32 

1.94 

2.33 

99 

83 

26.90 

19.30 

19.40 

17.70 

109 

110 

23.70 

20.00 

19.40 

13.20 

152 

147 

H  5  g  0  0 

22.40 

22.10 

16.40 

136 

135 

0.811 

0.589 

0.605 

0.639 

98 

100 

4.99 

3.71 

3.87 

3.89 

102. 

102 

0.325 

0.243 

0.251 

0.277 

87 

91 

0.492 

0.453 

0.488 

0.522 

90 

93 

GET  OUT  THE  FARM  VOTE 


Farmers  with  ideas  cn  the  handling  of  price  supports,  production  adjustment 
and  other  phases  of  the  farm  program  will  be  able  to  make  their  views  felt  --in 
the  ACP  committee  elections  between  now  and  the  last  of  December.  These  commit  - 
'tees,  of  course,  are  tho.  local  administrative  units  for  the  agricultural  con- 
servation program,  acreage  allotments,  marketing  quotas,  price  supports,  crop 
"insurance,  construction  loans,  etc.    And  they  help  shape"  national  policy,  Farm- 
ers taking  part  in  the  ACP,  sugar,  or  Crop  Insurance  programs  are  eligible  to 
vote  for  at  least  3  community  committeemen  and  2  •alternates .    And  they'll  select 
community  delegates  to  a  county  convention  to  elect  a  county  committee. 
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BE  KIND  TO  APPLES 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  look  at  a  basket  of  apples  in  the  grocery  dur- 
ing late  winter, .and  note  the  bruised  and  partly  rotten  fruit,.,. to  know 
that  apples  get  a  lot  of  rough  treatment  between  tree  and  kitchen. 

With  the  help  of  funds  under  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act,  USDA  scien- 
tists "counted  noses"  so  to  speak  on  those  bruises  to  trace  the  causes.  They 
found  a  good  share  of  the  damage  came  in  the  packing  houses.  But,  of  course, 
apples  also  get  a  lot  of  banging  around  in  picking,  hauling,  etc. 

Knowing  the  main  causes  of  the  losses,  the  apple  industry  is  putting  on 
a  big  push  this  fall  to  reduce  bruises.     Stories  are  in  the  mill,  with  further 
particulars,  from  the  study.    Be  on  the  look-omt  for  this  information  from 
USDA  and  the  State  colleges  in  apple  growing  reasons, 

4-H*ERS  REPORT  FROM  EUROPE 

Recordings  are  rolling  in  from  the  Farm  Youth  Exchange  delegates  in 
Europe, 

Latest  to  come  in  are  from: 

France  --  John  L.  Stewart,  Agricultural  Attache  in  Paris,  interviewing 
Charles  Bastin  of  Kentucky,  and  his  host,  Michel  Sordel;  about  4  minutes.  Also 
an  interview  with  Margaret  Haviland  of  Michigan  and  her  host  Marie  Coutil; 
about  4  minutes, 

Holland  —  U.S.  Embassy  Information  officer  interviewing  Josephine  Davis 
of  Utah;  Evelyn  Haberman  of  Kansas;  and  Oscar  Schmidt  of  Maryland;  7  to  8 
minutes  each. 

Switzerland  —  A  recording  with  Llano  Thelin  of  South  Dakota ;  Margaret 
Weber  of  Tennessee ;  and  Bonnie  Heicn  of  Arkansas.  °* 

England  —  A  recording  with  Dorothy  Pottratz  of  Minnesota;  and  Charles 
Peal  of  Tennessee. 

Recordings  had  been  received  previously  5 from  Finland  and  Belgium, 

You  can  order  dubs  from  Federal  Extension  --  at  about  $4  per  5-minute 
broadcast,     U.S.  Recording  will  bill  you. 

MILK  FROM  ORANGES ,  ETC. 

USDA  and  North  Carolina  dairy  scientists  found  that  a  ration  of  375  pounds 
each  of  dried  citrus  pulp  and  dehydrated  sweet  potatoes ... .and  125  pounds  each 
of  peanut  meal  and  cottonseed  meal  .   .produced  as  much  milk  as  a  standard  grair 
ration  ...and  cost  slightly  less.    Full  report  in  a  new  circular  No.  811,  "Milk 
Production  Value  of  a  Concentrate  Mixture  Composed  Entirely  of  Southern  Agri- 
cultural Byproducts." 


AMONG  OURSELVES 
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Radio  Studies  Reports  Due  Soon 

Federal  Extension  is  just  out  with  a  "Review  of  Extension  Studies  — 
January  to  June  1949"  which  includes  a  progress  report  of  several  radio  stud- 
ies under  way.    For  your  information,  they  include; 

Louisiana  —  A  study  to  find  peak  listening  periods  for  farm  men  and 
women,  what  programs  they  prefer,  and  what  subjects  they  would  like  Extension 
v/orkers  to  discuss.    Report  due  fall  of  »49, 

Indiana  —  Study  in  Vigo  County  of  number  of  sets,  and  where  kept;  amount 
of  listening  to  Extension  broadcasts;  preferences  as  to  time,  techniques,  pro- 
gram content;  action  takon  as  result  of  broadcast.    Report  expected  in  summer 
of  »49. 

Kansas  —  Study  of  listeners  to  college-owned  station,  KSAC,  to  learn 
when,  and  how  much,  they  listen;  action  taken;  program  evaluation.  Report 
due  summer  or  fall  of  '49. 

Michigan  —  Qualitative  study  of  programs  over  college-owned  station, 
WEAR.     Results  expected  late  fall,  '49. 

RFD  Doings --TV  and  Otherwise 

RFD  Layne  Beaty  of  WBAP,  Fort  Worth  says,  "Our  TV  garden  show  is  rocking 
right  along.    We ' 11  probably  still  be  gardening  here  when  that  $16  per  load 
fireplace  wood  is  boiling  up  our  chimney, ,,, ,1  have  another  TV  spot,  a  par- 
ticipating commercial  quarter-hour  called  'Merchandise  Mart,'     On  it  I  dem- 
onstrate and  advertise  gadgets  But  the  most  note-worthy  was  Jubilee's 

Thick  Set,  a  925;-pound  Hampshire  boar,  who  honored  us  with  his  presence  in 
the  studio  to  advertise  bred  gilts,"  ,  .   •   ,RFD  Roy  Battles  of  WLW  in  Cincin- 
nati announces  an  Assistant  Radio  Farm  Program  Director,  the  idea  being  "we're 
getting  ready  for  farm  TV,"    He's  John  Butler,  graduate  of  Cornell  University, 
with  wide  rural  background, ,,. .And,  by  the  way,  Radio  Daily  for  the  26th  re- 
ports that  Ohio  Governor  Lausche  has  appointed  Roy  to  serve  on'the  Advisory 
Board  of  the  State's  new  Department  of  ITatural  Resources.  •   •  ♦  •  To  Federal 
Extension  comes  word  from  Idaho  Extension  Editor  Harney  that  his  new  assis- 
tant will  take  over  radio  activities  soon.     He's  Bob  Schultz,  a  Wisconsin 
graduate.  = 

Australia  Hoars  U.S.  Farm  Radio 

Our  Australian  friend  John  Douglass  says  he  expects  to  keep  his  new  night- 
time network  farm  show, ,, .the  first  night  farm  show  ever  broadcast  in  Austral- 
ia, ...on  an  international  basis.     Through  Voice  of  America,  he's  been  getting 
recordings  of  some  of  the  U.S.  farm  shows,. ,»and  is  getting  "a  tremendous 
kick"  in  hearing  the  voices  of  RFD  friends  in  the  U.S. 

John  adds  that,,,, with  the  dollar  situation  what  it  is,,,. "it  doesn't  look 
as  though  we  can" invite  any  RFD's  to  Australia,  but  we  could  help  them  if  any 
should  come  over,  by  paying  fees  for  talks  broadcast  in  our  programs." 
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AMONG  OURSELVES  (CONT'D) 

Australia  Hears  U.S,  Farm  Radio  (Cont'd) 

Oh,  yes.    And  the  Australian  Broadcasting  Commission  is  getting  interested 
in  television. 


RPD'iiig  in  the  Orient 

A  letter  from  Ralph  Hunter  of  S.C.A.P.  in  Japan  says: 

"Since  the  groundwork  has  been  laid  for  RFD's  in  Japan,  and  since  the 
boys  have  to  be  on  their  own  eventually,  I  have  terminated  my  contract  with 
the  Department  of  the  Army  he  re.,.. I  believe  that  agricultural  radio  has  a 
tremendous  future  over  here  and  in  China,  and  that  eventually  you  people  could 
bo  instrumental  in  assisting  the  radio  people  in  the  Orient  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  agricultural  radio  programs."    For  the  benefit  of  any  of  you  who  may 
have  ideas  or  contacts,  we  might  Cite  Ralph's  suggestion  that  "The  Japanese 
♦...feel,  and  often  rightfully  so  ^  that  no  one  cares  about  Japan  or  its  prob- 
lems, and  anything  that  you  might  say  that  indicated  your  interest  would  very 
likely  be  published  in  toto,  and  probably  read  over  the  air." 

First -Hand  Story  on  Europe 

My  good  confrere  E.  R,  Mclntyre  who  does  the  counterpart  of  the  RFD 

Letter       the  Farm  Paper  Letter  is  taking  to  the  high  seas  next  week  with 

the  Farm  Journal  party  headed  for  Europe.     Paying  his  own  way,  needless  to  say, 

"Mac"  has  graciously  agreed  to  intrude  on  his  and  his  wife's  vacation  to 
the  extent  of  firing  back  first-hand  dispatches  as  to  what's  happening  agri- 
culturally in  Europe.    We'll  route  his  stories  to  you  via  the  RFD  Letter. 

Office  Personnel 

And  I'll  be  donning  uniform  next  .week  for  for  2 -weeks '  training  duty  with 

Navy. 

Ken  Gapen>  who  has  been  vacationing  with  his  family  this  week,  will  be  on 
deck  (l  mean  in  the  shop)  next  week. 


Cordially, 

,  /   /  , 


/ 


Dana  D.  Reynolds 

Acting  Ass't  Director  of  Information 


for  Radio  and  Television 


&  a  / 


RFO  LETl 


Radio  Farm  Director 


From 


Radio  and  Television  Service 

Office  of  Information  -  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

September  9,  1949 


SEPT.  CROP  REPORT  HIGHLIGHTS  AT  DEAD LIKE 


Total  outturn  of  all  crops  virtually  the  same  as  forecast  a  month  ago. 
Rico  end  tree  nuts  promise  record  production  in  1949,  but  corn,  soybeans 
and  grapes  are  second  largest  in  history.    Among  relatively  large  crops  are 
wheat,  -cotton,  flaxseed,  sorghum  grain,  dry  beans,  cherries  and  sugar  cane. 
Hay,  barley  and  potatoes  are  some  of  the  crops  that  appear  to  be  below  aver- 
age in  production. 

Feed  crop  prospects  are  better  than  usual  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
though  be  low  average  in  the  north  Atlantic  and  Western  regions.     Food  grain 
production  is  expected  to  total  129  million  tons,  second  only  to  1943* s  137 
million  tons.    With  the  huge  carry-over  of  corn  in  prospect,  the  supplies 
per  animal  unit  will  be  the  most  liberal  of  record. 

Food  grain  supplies  will  again  be  ample  to  provide  large  exports  in  ad- 
dition to  domestic  needs.     The  fourth  largest  wheat  crop  is  made  up  of  895 
million  bushels  of 'winter  wheat  and  234  million  bushels  of  spring  wheat  .... 
totaling  1,129,000,000  bushels  in  prospect. 

Oilseeds  will  total  considerably  below  last  years1  record,  but  will  be 
in  liberal  supply.     Total  milk  production  in  August  was  about  the   same  as 
in  August  the  previous  two  years  even  though  the  number  of  milk  cows  was 
down;  production -per  cow  was  up-.    Egg  production  in  August  continued  good, 
only  a  percent  below  last  year,  but  11  percent  above  average.  Vegetable 
supplies  for  fresh  market  is  expected  to  bo  generally  lower  than  average 
during  September. 


C  orn 


Indicated  yield  per  acre 
Indicated  production 


All  Wheat 

Indicated  yield  per 
Indicated  production 


acre 


41.1 

3,525,741,000 


15.0 

1,129,081,000 


Bushels 
Bushels 


Bushels 
Bushels 


Oats 

Indicated  yield  per  acre 
Indicated  production 


'32.4 
1,314,258,000 


Bushel  s 
Bushels 


BRITISH  DOLLAR  CRISIS  BACKGROUND 

Note:    In  looking  around  for  some  a,b,c  level  background  to  help  us  under- 
stand the  current  talks  going  on  here,  we  obtained  the  following 
from  Dr,  M«  2.  Ogden  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations, 

In  order  to  pay  for  the  purchases  of  raw  material  import  requirements' 
for  British  industry  and  the  food  for  the  population  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
in  addition  to  the  foodstuffs  that  can  be  economically  produced  at  home,  the 
British  must  earn  the  foreign  exchange,  borrow,  or  draw  on  their  gold  and 
foreign  exchange  reserves. 

Prior  to  the  war  Britain  bought  from  the  world  at  large  and  the  United 
States  more  than  she  sold.  She  made  up  the  difference  largely  thru  3  sources 
(a)  earnings  from  exports  of  rubber,  tin,  cocoa  etc.,  from  British  Colonial 
areas  whose  trade  showed  larger  experts  than  imports  with  such  countries  as 
the  United  States;  (b)  earnings  from  British  services  such  as  shipping,  in- 
surance, and  income  from  British  investments  abroad;  (c)  expenditures  by 
tourists,  particularly  of  United  States  citizens  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

Britain  has  made  enormous  strides  in  production  and  exports  since  the 
end  of  the  war.     Her  expenditures  in  the  United  States  have  been,  however, 
ever  since  the  end  of  Lend-lease  much  larger  than  her  dollar  earnin-'s.  This 
is  due  to  many  causes.     Seme  of  them  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Britain  and  her  colonies  are  spending  much  more  in  the  United 
States  than  they  did  prewar,  in  large  part  due  to  reconstruction  and 
development  requirements  for  heavy  machinery,  larger  United  Kingdom 
imports  of  tobacco,  and  higher  prices  for  both  manufactured  and  unmazi- 
ufactured  products  than  prewar. 

(b)  British  earnings  from  colonial  areas  have  net  kept  pace  mth  the 
inc re  a  s  c  d  pur  cha  s  e  s  of  the  se  a  ro  a  s . 

(c)  Britain,  her  colonial  areas,  and  British  Dominions  also  have  found 
it  necessary  to  spend  dollars  for  much  of  their  heavy  goods  which  might 
have  been  bought  in  Germany,  or  other  European  countries,  prewar  "vith- 
out  an  expenditure  of  dollars, 

(d)  British  investors    prior  to  the  beginning  of  Lend-lease  liquidated 
many  of  their  investments  abroad  which  earned  dollars.    Earnings  of 
British  investments  abroad  have  improved  greatly  since  the  end  of  the 
war  but  are  not  yet  nearly  as  high  as  they  were  prewar, 

(e)  British  invisible  earnings  from  shipping  and  other  services  were 
also  increasing  but  are  not  up  to  prewar  levels, 

(f )  British  exports  since  the  war  have  increased  much  more  rapidly  to 
non-dollar  areas  then  to  the  United  States  and  Canada, 

The  sum  total  of  expenditures  and  of  earnings  from  the  above  and  other 
sources  results  in  a  balance-sheet  which  shows  Britain  spending  more  dollars 
than  she  is  earning.     It  was  hoped  that  EGA  aid      (Continued  on  Page  6) 


COTTON  CROP  FORECAST  AT  14,943,000  BALES 


Yesterday  a  1949  cotton  crop  14,943,000  bales  from  about  20  States  was 
forecast  by  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  based  on  September  1  conditions.  That*s 
138,000  bales  (.9  of  a  percent)  above  the  forecast  .a  month  before  and  75,000 
bales  above  1948  production.    An  increase  in  prospective  production  of 
550,000  bales  in  Texas  and  30,000  bales. in  Georgia  more  than  offset  declines 
in  the ' Carol inas ' and  Central  Belt  States.     Ten-year  production  average  is 
11,306,000  bales. 


SPRAYING  COTTON  Tft TH  INSECTICIDES 

To  RFD*s  in  the  cotton  States  went  a  story  yesterday  reporting  on  the 
economy  and  efficiency  of  spraying  cotton  with  insecticides, 

SEPT.  17  NETWORK  FARM-HOME  SEED 

ABC  -  American  Farmer  —  1:30-2:00  P.M.  EDT:     1)  "Business  Side  of  Farming" 
by  Maynard  Speece;  2)  "A  Look  at  Farm  Dairy  Prices"  with  Ralph  Trigg, 
Philip  Nelson  and  Mike  Norton  of  PMA-USDA;  Arnie  Agnew,  Wisconsin 
dairy  farmer;  and  Maynard  Speeco, 

CBS  -  CBS  Farm  News  —  2:30-2:45  P.M.  EDT :     1)  agricultural  news  and  a  fea- 
ture with  Allen  Jackson. 

NBC  -  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  --  1:00-1:30  P.M.  EDT:  1)  "US DA  Headlines" 
by  Ken  Gapen;  2)  feature  originating  at  the  National  Barrow  Show  in 
Austin,  Minnesota.     Paul  Visser  will  interview  centering  attention  on 
pork  production,  hog  types  to  raise  and  consumer  preference. 

FOREIGN  VISITORS  . 

Dr.  D.  S.  Wishart,  Veterinary  Research  Officer,  Victoria  State  Agricul- 
ture Department,  Melbourne,  Australia,  is  interested  in  animal  husbandry  re- 
search organization  ana  administration.     His  probable  itinerary  follows: 


Sept.  12,13  -  Mich.  State  College 

Sept.  15,16  -  Univ.  of  Illinois 

Sept0  19,20  -  Univ.  of  Missouri 

Sept.  21-23  -  Iowa  State  College 

Sept.  26-28  -  Univ.  of  Wisconsin 

Sept.  29,30  -  Minnesota  University 


Oct.  3,  4    -  Miles  City,  Montana 

USDA  Range  Livestock  Expts  Station 

Oct,  6,  7    -  Montana  State  College 

Oct,  10,11  -  Dubois,  Idaho,  USDA  Wes- 
tern Sheep  Breeding  Laboratory 

Oct.  12-14  -  Univ.  of  Calif.. at  Davis 


FIRE  PREVENTION  WEEK 

Enclosed  is  the  Proclamation  by  President  Truman  on  Fire  Prevention 
Week  to  begin  October  9,  1949,    Also  a  fact  sheet  giving  some  data  and  pre- 
vention suggestions  that  you  can  use  or  the  air. 


NO  S  7R0 PHA2ITKDS  SEED  AVAILABLE 


Recent  headlines  have  turned  the  spotlight  on  Strophanthus  and  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils  and  Agric.  Engineering  has  received  gobs 
of  mail  asking  about  it. 

As  you  may  know,  Strophanthus,  a  tropical  plant  long  known  for  its 
pharmaceutical  properties,  has  recently  come  into  importance  as  a  possible 
source  of  Cortisone,  the  substance  that  holds  great  promise  in  treatment  of 
arthritis  and  rheumatism.    Although  only  one  of  several  plants  under  study 
as  a  source  of  Cortisone,  if  found  suitable  Strophanthus  may  become  a  new 
and  extremely  valuable  economic  crop  in  the  tropics. 

However,  the  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture  has  no  seed  or  propagat- 
ing material  of  Strophanthus  for  distribution  to  individual  growers,  busi- 
ness firms,  or  institutions  for  experimentation  and  will  not  have  material 
of  this  type  at  any  time  in  the  near  future.     Scientists  must  first  deter- 
mine which  strain  or  variety  contains  the  greatest  amounts  of  sarmentogenin 
(from  which  the  Cortisone  is  extracted)  and  what  propagation,  cultivation, 
and  harvesting  practices  are  required  to  develop  an  economic  crop.    If  the 
plant  continues  to  show  promise  as  a  source  of  Cortisone,  ever}'  effort  will 
be  made  to  expand  production  on  a  large  scale  in  areas  where  the  plant  is 
adapted. 

It's  known  that  Cortisone  is  in  -and  can  be  extracted  from  the  seed  of 
the  plant,    A  next  step  is  to  find  out  whether  the  substance  is  in  other 
parts  of  the  plant  and,  if  so,  whether  it  can  be  extracted.    Also,  what 
species  yield  the  most  sarmentogenin.     Some  plants  produce  seeds;  others 
don't. 

Species  occur  as  vining  plants,  shrubs  and  trees     in  tropical  Africa, 
southern  Asia.,  Malaya  and  the  Philippines.    Experimental  and  other  plant- 
ings are  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  Jamaica,  etc.     There  are  several 
plants  growing  in  Florida, 

The  research  being  done  by  USDA  and  the  U.  S.  Public  .Health  Service 
v;as  at  the  request  of  President  Truman. 

Should  you  want  further  information  on  Strophanthus,  we  can  get  it  for 
you.  -  .  ■  -  ..... 

MAJOR  PROPOSALS  FOR  FARM  PRICE  SUPPORT  LEGISLATION 

Yesterday  morning  I  saw  a  "comparison  of  the  sain  provisions  of  major 
proposals  for  farm  price  support  legislation"  that  scorned  quite  helpful  in 
comparing  the  different  legislative  proposals*    Originally  i"£  was  prepared 
as  a  brief  reference  for  one  man  to  answer  questions  from.    But  as  it  seems 
to  be  the  type  of  reference  that  an  RFD  would  like  to  have  handy,  we  had  it 
mimeographed  for  you.    If  such  a  reference  is  net  in  tho  envelope  this  week, 
it's  because  tho  mimeograph  machine  didn't  get  the  job  done  in  timo  .... 
and  we'll  have  it  next  week.    But  I  hope  to  have  it  this  week. 


AMONG  OURSELVES 


After  a  week's  vacation  I  expected  to.  return  and  put  in  some  solid  hours 
on  two  or  three  jobs  long  past  due,  but  it  seems  that  naval  reserve  officers 
training  has  .captured  Dana  Reynolds  for  a  fortnighta    Maybe  we  can  all  "be 
back  on  the  job  after  awhile.    And  maybe  we  can  get  some  of  these  other  jobs 
done 


Info  mat  i  on  Examinati  on 

For  sometime  now  we've  been  e  xpecting  to  be  able  to  give  you  early  no- 
tice of  the  coming  Civil  Service  Information  Examination.    But  to  can  give 
you  only  a  last  minute  lead  on  it.     The  announcement  was  dated  August  30, 
we  received  it  on  September  6,  and  the  deadline  for  applications  to  arrive 
in  Washington  is  September  20,     This  examination  is  for  CAF  7  and  8  informa- 
tion positions  paying  $3,727  and  $4,103  »  „  .   ,  .to  start.    We  expect  another 
examination  later  for  grades  CAF  9,  10,  11  and  12. 

Experience  as  a  farm  broadcaster  or  program  director  are  the  type  that 
qualify  an  applicant  for  the  radio  option  and  experience  in  the  press  or 
publications  field  will  qualify  for  those  options.     The  4  or  4-g-  years  exper- 
ience required  can  be  substituted  for  by  schooling  at  the  rate  of  one  year 
college  for  9  months  experience,  but  no  more  than  3  years  experience  can  be 
substituted  for. 

It'll  be  best  to  get  a  copy  of  the  exam  announcement  from  your  post 
office  (if  they  have  them)  or  from  the  nearest  Civil  Service  Commission  of- 
•fice.    You  apply  on  form  500013  which  must  be  received  by  the  CSC  in  Washing- 
ton by  September  20.     In  getting  the  announcement,  ask  for  ANNOUNCEMENT  HO. 
186  .(ASSEMBLED:),  ISSUED :    AUGUST  30,  1949.    Applicants  will  receive  notice 
about  locations  where  the'  exam  will  be  held. 


Television  Shorts 

Mai  .Hansen,  WOW,  found  that  everything  moved  smoothly  in  his  first  show 
except  that  the  film,  broke  which  they  covered  adequately.     This  week  Mai  has 
had  a  slug  zf  TV  spots  from  the  Nebraska  State  Fair.    Apparently  they  used 
a  relay  between  Omaha  and  Lincoln. 

Kb  question  but  that  the  Oklahoma  Extension  Service  is  convinced  that 
TV  is  one  of  the  best  media  that's  come  along,     Bumis  Arnold  and  Lee  Stevens 
(visual  aids)  have  worked  with  different  kinds  of  presentations  ,  *  ,  ,  in- 
cluding film. 


.    TWO  BULLETINS  ON  GRAIN  STORAGE 

For  possible  program  copy  or  tips,  see  two  Department  bulletins,  revis- 
ing previous  issues,  aimed  at  giving  up-to-the-minute  information  on  farm 
storage  of  grain.     One  bulletin  (FB  2010)  deals  with  "Storage  of  Ear  Corn 
on  the  Farm,"     The  other  (FB  2009)  deals  with  "Storage  of  Small  Grains  and 
Shelled  Corn  on  the  Farm,"    Get  copies  from  me  if  you  haven't  received  them. 


British  Dollar  Crisis  Background  (Continued  from  Pago  2) 


would  make  up  the  difference.     However,  such  is  not  the  case.     It  has  been 
necessary  for  Britain  to  draw  on  her  gold  and  dollar  reserves  to  a  point 
that  she  docs  not  consider  it  possible  to  go  much  further. 


The  answer  is  simple,  but  the  achievement  is  on  the  other  hand  rather 
difficult.    Britain  must  cither  earn  more  dollars  or  radically  reduce  her 
imports  from  the  United  States,     Since  it  will  take  some  time  in  order  to 
increase  dollar  earnings,  it  has  been  necessary  for  Britain  to  take  emergency 
action  to  reduce  imports  from  the  United  States  in  the  neighborhood  of  25 
percent.     This,  of  course,  means  American  farmers  as  well  as  manufacturers 
and  labor  will  be' hurt.     Producers  of  cotton,  tobacco,  grain,  pork  products, 
poultry  products  and  fruit  will  not  have  as  much  of  an  outlet  in  Britain  as 
they  had  hoped  for. 

The  conferees  in  Washington,  at  cabinet  level,  are  seeking  a  solution 
to  the  problem  of  how  Britain  can  earn  more  dollars  so  that  the  reduction 
In  British  imports  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  can  be  kept  at  a  mini- 
mum. 

Can  the  United  States  buy  more  raw  materials  from  the  Sterling  Area? 
Can  more  American  tourists  go  to  Britain?    Can  British  manufacturers  reduce 
their  costs  and  produce  the  types  of  goods  at  a  price  which  will  enlarge 
their  market  in  the  United  States?    Can  Britain  make  adjustments  in  her  do- 
mestic agriculture  and  industry  that  will  permit  more  raw  materials  and  la- 
bor to  go  into  production  for  export?  ■  Can  Britain  buy  raw  materials  cheaper 
than  she  is  now  doing?    Can  United  States  tariffs  bo  further  reduced  in 
spots  that  will  lot  in  British  goods  without  causing  damage  to  the  American 
economy?    Can  customs  procedures  be  simplified  and  changed  to  give  foreign 
goods  easier  access  to  the  United  States  market? 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  that  are  being  considered.    It  becomes 
obvious  that  they  are  difficult.     Though  negotiators  are  harmonious  and  can 
agree  on  the  answers  it  will  be  sometime  before  we  will  know  whether  Britain 
can  actually  increase  her  exports  to  the  United  States  to  a  level  that  will 
earn  dollars  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  agricultural  products  which  the  Bri- 
tish need  and  which  American  farmers  formerly  sold  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


What  is  the   solution  to  this  British 


in  fact,  this  Sterling  Area 


cri  si  s  ? 


Cordially, 


Enclosures : 


Kenneth  M,  Gapen 
Ass't  Director  of  Information 
for  Radio  and  Television 


The  Meaning  of  United  Nations  Day 

Comparison  of  Provisions  for  Farm  Price  Support  Legislation 
Proclamation  by  President  Truman  on  Fire  Prevention  Week 
Fact  Sheet  -  Fire  Prevention  Week 
Agricultural  Outlook  Digest 


-  LETTC 

Radio  Farm  Directors 


From 


Radio  and  Television  Service 

Office  of  Information -U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


September  16,  1949 


AGREEMENT  ON  UK  BUYING  WHEAT  IN  CANADA  WITH  EC  A  FUNDS 

If  you  can  spare  the  time,  the  ECA-USDA  enclosure  on  this  agreement  is 
worth  reading  through.    The  whole  story  is  there:     (1)  ECA  Administrator 
Hoffman's  kick-off  letter  to  US  DA 5  (2)  Brannan*s  reply;  (3)  the  statements 
issued  by  ECA  and  USDA  after  agreement  was  reached  to  let  Great  Britain  spend 
$175  million  ECA  funds  to  buy  Canadian  wheat. 

USDA  specialists  say  the  main  point  to  keep  in  mind  about  this  agreement 
— from  the  standpoint  of  markets  for  U,S0  farm  products  is  that  the  dollars 
are  coming  back  to  Canada,  one  cf  our  best  customers  and  a  customer  that  hasn't 
had  many  dollars  to  spend  recently. 

With  more  dollars  to  spend,  Canada  can  buy  more  in  this  country.  The 
agreement,  I  believe,  commits  U.K. to  take  $8  or  f  10  million  worth  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.     Even  more  significant,  probably,  is  the  next  to  the  last 
paragraph  on  the  first  page  of  the  ECA-USDA  enclosure  starting  "Finally, 
Canada......" 


Canada  may  soon  be  making  some  important  announcements  in  this  direction. 


HOG  SUPPORTS 

You  got  the  Septombor  15  release  about  monthly  support  levels  for  hogs, 
rather  than  the  old  way  of  maintaining  prices  at  weekly  levels  for  individual 
markets. 

The  main  object  of  this  move  is  to  pull  hog  supports  into  line,  and  make 
it  more  uniform  with  other  support  programs;  and,,  also  very  important,  it 
will  keep  the  Department  from  having  to  go  into  specific  markets  where  the 
prices  may  be  down.    Actually,  the  method  of  operations  as  we»ve  know  it  in 
the  past  stays  about  the  same. 

COTTON  MARKETING  SEASON  GETTING  UNDER  WAY 

But  USDA  here  seems  agreeably  surprised  that  so  far  little  cotton  is  go- 
ing under  loan.    Farmers  selling  freely.    Mill  buying  began  upward  spurt  in 
August.    Mills  are  still  buying  better  quality  cotton  in  big  volume. 


A  LOOK  AT  FARM  DAIRY  PRICES 


Note:  Because  of  the  attention  being  given  dairy  prices,  we've  capsuled 
tomorrow's  American  Farmer  feature.  Although  brief,  it  gives  a  pitch  on  cur- 
rent and  future  conditions  nationally: 

Dairy  products  are  always  at  or  near  the  top  of  the  list  of  commodities 
on  which  American  farmers  depend  for  cash  income.    Last  year  dairying  brought 
in  14g-  percent  of  all  farm  income. ... . nearly  4-jjr  billion  dollars.    In  the  past 
year  farm  dairy  prices  have  dropped  more  than  the  prices  of  most  farm  commod- 
ities.   Farmers  are  getting  about  one-fourth  less  for  their  milk  and  butter- 
fat  than  they  were  a  year  ago.     This  pulled  down  purchasing  power  of  farm 
dairy  products  to  a  point  quite  a  bit  below  the  past  ten  year  average. 

Complicating  this  development,  during  the  year  price  declines  did  not 
fall  evenly  on  all  dairy  farmers.     The  drop  has  been  much  heavier  for  manu- 
facturing milk  than  for  milk  going  into  fluid  uses.    Midwest  and  other  dairy 
farmers  who  do  not  have  access  to  the  fluid  markets  of  the  big  cities  have 
taken  the  worst  of  the  price  declines. 

The  first  support  action  was  taken  last  February  when  the  price  of  but- 
terfat  in  farm-separated  cream  was  in  danger  of  sinking  below  the  price- 
support  level  provided  in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1948,    This  action  was.  car- 
ried out  in  the  form  of  a  purchase  program  for  butter.    The  Department  of- 
fered to  buy  butter  at  prices  which,  on  the  average,  would  enable  processors 
to  pay  dairy  farmers  the  support  price  for  butt or fat.    Last  April  additional 
support  was  given  through  purchase  programs  for  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  and 
American  Cheddar  cheese. 

Reasons  given  for  the  drop  in  prices  are:    Less  demand  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts than  a  year  ago.    Prices  had  to  go  down  substantially  to  encourage  con- 
sumption so  far  this  year  to  hold  up  to  last  year.    Reasons:     (1)  People  are 
spending  a  smaller  part  of  their  income  for  food,     (2)  There  has  been  a 
weaker  storage  demand  this  year  by  commercial  groups  who  store  dairy  prod- 
ucts during  the  spring  and  summer  for  sale  in  the  fall  and  winter.    And  (3) 
the  very  sharp  decline  in  margarine  prices. 

Price  drops  fall  largely  on  manufacturing  milk  producers  first.  Under- 
lying  reason  is  that  milk  is  so  highly  perishable.    "When  a  surplus  appears, 
milk  cannot  be  left  around  in  its  fluid  form.    When  the  surplus  shows  up  as 
'  manufactured  dairy  products,  manufacturing  milk  prices  are  the  first  to  drop. 
Then,  too,  the  milk  control  commissions  and  regulatory  agencies  that  set 
fluid  milk  prices  in  cities  and  States  have  been  able  during  the  past  year 
to  check  the  decline  in  fluid  milk  prices. 

The  Department's  support  price  actions  are  working  in  the  direction  of 
bringing  manufacturing  milk  prices  more  in  line  with  those  of  fluid  milk. 
The  Department's  purchase  programs  are  designed  to  assure  farm  producers  of 
manufacturing  ^ilk  of  a  naticnal-avorago  price  for  the  year  of  $3.14  per 
hundred  weight. 

Some  farmers  arc  getting  less  than  the  average  support  price  partly  be- 
cause the  plants  which  buy  their  milk  are  selling,  their  products  in  the 
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A  LOOK  AT  FARM  DAIRY  PRICES  (CONT'D) 

market  for  less  than  the  Department  is  offering  to  pay,  and  therefore,  may  not 
be  able  to.  pay  farmers  the  support  price. 

Through  September  16  the  Department  has  purchased  75,750,828  pounds  of 
butter,  about  a  three  week's  supply  for  the  nation.    The  holdings  of  nonfat 
dry  milk  solids  total  221,879,165  pounds.    The  cheese  supplies  in  the  Depart- 
ment's hands  amount  to  only  9,234,593  pounds. 

All  these  supplies  are  available  for  sale  back  into  the  market  at  not 
less  than  the  Government  purchase  price  plus  storage  charges.    And  U.S.D.A. 
expects  up  to  20  million  pounds  of  the  butter  to  be  used  in  the  National 
School  Lunch  Program.    Nearly  14  million  pounds  of  cheese  already  has  been 
purchased  for  school  lunch,  and  as  much  of  our  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  as 
possible  also  will  be  put  to, this  use. 

Taking  a  look  at  1950..,. it's  obvious  that  dairy  prices  are  closely 
tied  in  with  our  over-all  national  economy.    No  one  can  be  very  certain  at 
this  time  of  that.    However,  ordinarily  our  farm  dairy  enterprise  is  loss 
subject  to  extreme  price  fluctuations  than  other  farm  enterprises.    In  view 
of  the  sharp  price  declines  already  occurred  for  dairy  products,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  think  that  the  past  year  has  taken  care  of ■  much  of  the  postwar 
ad justment . that  dairying  will  have  to  take. 

But  we  will  have  to  recognize:    (1)  That  large  supplies-of  feed  promise 
a  total  milk  production  for  1950  of  about  the  same  as  this  year.    And  (2) 
that  there  is  little  in  the  picture  to  indicate  a  major  change  in  the  nation's 
economic  situation. 

For  these  reasons  the  same  conditions  that  brought  on  our  price  support 
programs  this  year  probably  will  be  present  next  year.     Thus  the  actual  lev- 
els of  dairy  prices  next  year  will  depend  chiefly  on  the  farm  legislation 
in  effect  during  1950, 

FIRST  TV  FILM  ANNOUNCED 

This  week,  Radio  and  Television  Service  announced  the  availability  of 
"KNOW  THE  EGGS  YOU  BUY,"  the  first  Department  movie  produced  especially  for 
television  use.    It's  about  egg-grading,  aimed  at  the  consumer,  and  available 
through  PMA  Area  Information  Offices,    Notices  have  been  sent  to  all  Film 
Directors,  but  you  may  want  to  use  it  in  a  TV  show  of  your  own,. 

WOODWARD,  OKLA.,  STATION  FIELD  DAY 

Under  Secretary  Al  J.  Loveland  will  speak  at  the  range  and  crop  improve- 
ment field  day,  October  8,  at  the  U.  S.  Southern  Great  Plains  Field  Station, 
Woodward  and  Fort  Supply,  Okla.    Supt,  David  A.  Savage  announces  that  many 
new  developments  in  research  on  farm  and  ranch  problems  will  be  presented* 
The  program  will  cover  crop  production  and  homestead  plantings  as  well  as 
range  improvement  and  grazing  management.    A  barbecue  luncheon  on  the  experi- 
ment range  will  come  between  morning  and  afternoon  tours# 


SEPT.  24  FARM-HOME  NETWORK  SKED 


NBC  -  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  1:00-1:30  P.M.  EDT :     1)  "US DA  Headlines" 
with  Ken  Gapen;  2)  From  WTIC  Hartford,  Frank  Atwood  WTIC,  Jake  3rofee 
WCSE  and  Roger  Harrison  TVBZ  will  present  Eastern  States  Exposition 
news  and  picture  New  England  agriculture. 

ABC  -  American- Farmer- 12:30-1:00  P.M.  EDT:    1)  "Business  Side  of  Farming" 

with  Dana  Reynolds;  2)  Feature,    Note  change  in  time,  actually  effec- 
tive Sept.  17,  but  announcement  received  too  late  to  put  in  last  week's 
letter.    The  new  hour  puts  the  American  Farmer  back  where  it  was  so 
long. 

CBS  -  CBS  Farm  News  .is  slated  for  a  "football  season"  hiatus.  According  to 
information  received -earlier  this  week,  the  September  17  program  will 
be  the  final  edition  before  the  layoff. 

■     AMONG  OURSELVES1  "'  :-  -  ' 

Bill  Drips  Moves  to  Oregon  ■ 

"Bill  Drips,  Welches,  Oregon,"  is  the  new  address  you'll  use  when  writ- 
ing Bill  Drips.    He's  done  what  lots  of  us  simply  talk  about, ... .getting 
closer  to  the  land,  out  where  land  for  living  is  measured  in  acres  rather 
than  in  feet.    Bill's  "green  pasture"  is  at  the  base  of  Mt.  Hood  several 
hours  out  of  Portland.    A  nice  house,  a  store  and  post  office,  some  cabins, 
a  creek  and  across  the  road  from  a  golf  course.    He  expects  the  family  out 
soon.     Knowing  the  spot  as  I  do,  I'm  sure  Bill  and  his  family. will  find  a 
comfortable  and  pleasant  life. 

More  on  Hansen's  Wing 

Mai  Hansen  will  have  some  experience  in  television  to  report  to  us  be- 
fore long.     Just  to  catch  up  with  what  he's  doing:     In  his  own  10  minute 
farm  feature,  Mai  opens  with  a,  l|  to  2  minute  discussion  straight  from  the 
desk  with  emphasis  on  the  consumer's  position,  making  some  reference  to  the 
weather  and  its  effect  on  farming,    -Next  a  report  on  the  Omaha  markets  using 
graphs  and  charts  with  plenty  of  arrows  and  other  devices.    Next  comes  the 
feature.    Some  features  are  live,  others  films,  while  others  utilize  still 
pictures.    With  experience  to  date,  Mai  prefers  live  demonstrations.  He 
likes  the  Zxmar  lens  for  bringing  the  material  right  up  to  the  audience.  Mai 
has  used  some  baby  pigs,  too.    All  in  all,  Mai  Hansen  is  getting  a  heavy 
baptism  in  television. 


Cordially, 


Enclosure : 


Kenneth  M,  Gapen 
Ass't  Director  of  Information 
for  Radio  and  Television 
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TRIGG  TESTIFIES  ON  EGG- POTATO  SUPPORTS 


The  Senate  agricultural  committee  held  a  hearing  this  week  on  a  bill 
that  Y-ould  repeal, * , .immediately, • ..the  mandatory  phase  of  price  support  for 
both  eggs  and  potatoes. 

For  3  years,  of  course,  USDA  has  recommended  repeatedly  changes  in  sup- 
port operations  for  potatoes  and  eggs.     But  PMA  Administrator  Trigg  testified 
this  week  that  the  Department  recommends  against  enactment  of  the  current 
bill.     Big  reason  is  that  USDA, ,., following  out  Congressional  legislation. .»» 
already  had  made  price  support  commitments  to  poultrymon  and  potato  growers 
for  *49.     To  lop  off  support  mid-season  would  break  faith  with  producers. 
Early  potato  growers  would  benefit  from  support;  late  growers  would  not.  Both 
potato  and  pcultrymen  who  had  planned  this  year*s  operations  on  the  promise 
of  a  definite  support  level  might  be  left  at  a  disadvantage. 

As  to  a  suggested  investigation  of  the  method  of  egg  support,  USDA  says 
it  has  tried  or  explored  about  every  conceivable  way.    And  the  plan  to  buy 
nest-run  eggs  in  the  Nation's  egg  basket  (Midwest)  in  the  form  of  powder, ,«• 
to  maintain  a  national  average  of  90%  of  parity, ,,, is  the  cheapest  and  most 
effective  method  it  has  found.     Only  a  very  small  percentage  of  these  eggs 
are  the  right  size,  and  quality  far  sale  as  shell  eggs,    "Moreover,  dried  eggs 
keep  weir*— without  cold  storage;  and  they  can  be  shipped  abroad, 

Mr,  Trigg's  testimony  is  enclosed. 


It's  too  early  to  tell  definitely  how  currency  devaluation  in  25-plus 
countries  will  affect  prices  and  markets  for  our  wheat,  cotton,  and  other 
commodities.     The  weakening  in  certain  commodities  in  some  U,S,  markets  since 
Sept,  17  appears  to  be  partly  due  to  threi.tened  coal  and  steel  strikes.  But, 
for  awhile  at  least,  our  Foreign  Agrfl  Relations  experts  say  the  devaluation 
will  mean  foreigners  will  have  to  pay  higher  prices,,,, in  their  own  curren- 
cies, ,,,for  our " products, ,, #and  will  cut  dollar  prices  of  their  exports  to 'us. 
So,  short  range,  it  will  be  harder  for  us  to  sell  our  farm  products  abroad. 
But,  long  ran ge ,  it  likely  will  mean  sale  of  more  foreign  industrial  products 
in  the  U.S.,,TdLfch  a  closing,  of  the  "dollar -gap,"  and  mere  U,S,  farm  exports. 


DEVALUATION  IvAY  AID  FARM  EXPORTS 


AGRICULTURAL  BRIEFS 


As  pointed  cut  on  p.  1,  cotton  and  textile  markets  apparently  have  been 
little  affected  by  the  general  devaluation  of  European  currencies.  Farmers 
continue  to  sell  most  of  their  cotton,  but  they  are  reported  to  be  holding 
considerable  cotton  in  some  areas  as  prices  moved  nearer  Government  price 
support  levels.     However,  only  21,000  bales  had  been  put  under  loan,  accord- 
ing to  reports  to  CCC  through  Sept.  15. 0 . .compared  with  215,000  bales  at  the 
same  time  last  year.     Of  course,  the  late  season  has  something  to  do  with  the 
small  amount  of  cotton  under  loan  so  far.    Mills  have  been  buying  actively, 
taking  medium  to  higher  grades  in  a  wide  range  of  staple  lengths. 

A  shortage  of  boxcars  for  grain  loadings  is  again  plaguing  western  rail- 
roads, especially  in  the  Southwest.     The  strike  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  aggra 
yated  shortages  by  tying  up  a  substantial  number  of  boxcars,  and  by  interrupt 
ing  service  on  other  lines.    Boxcars  arc  expected  to  be  tight  for  at  least 
another  30  days. 

National  livestock  producers1  associations  have  petitioned  the  railroads 
to  reduce  freight  rates  to  the  June   '46  level,  by  removing  all  postwar  in- 
creases on  livestock  traffic, 

PMA  is  using  space  in  the  Government  cooler-storage  cave  at  Atchison, 
Kans.,  to  determine  the  keeping  quality  of  oil -treated  eggs  under  controlled 
temperatures,  end  storage  humidity  conditions,  """" 

OCT.  1  NETWORK  FARM-HOME  SCHEDULE 

NBC  -  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  —  1:00-1:30  p.m.  EST:     1)  "US LA  Headlines,1 
by  Ken  Gapen;  2)  "Master  Baking  Mix,"  Dr.  Gertrude  Sundcrlin,  Purdue  U. 

ABC  -  American  Farmer  —  12:30-1:00  p.m.  EST:     1)  "Business  Side  of  Farming," 

Dana  Reynolds;  2)  "New  Mexico  State  Fair,"  with  Parley  Jensen  of  New  - 
Mexico  Stockman,  and  others. 


FARM  REAL  ESTATE  VALUES  DROP 

You'll  note  from  the  enclosed  Farm  Real  Estate  report  that  farm  land 
values  dropped  again  in  most  sections  of  the  country  in  the  quarter  ended 
July  1,  For  the  country  as  a  whole,  they're  about  Z%  below  the  November, 
•48  peak.    But,  remember,  they're  still  more  than  double  the   »35-39  average. 

BAE  economists  think  land  values  arc  likely  to  continue  to  drop  moder- 
ately during  the  next  12  months. 

They  also  point  out  that  the  number  of  farms  sold  during  the  last  two  • 
years  has  dropped  steadily.    And  the  number  sold  also  is  likely  to  continue 
to  drop  during  *49-50. 

OUTLOOK  CONFERENCE  OCT.  31 -NOV.  4  ;  T 

USDAfs  annual  Outlook  Conference  is  set  for  Oct,  31  to  Nov.  4.'    "' ' 


PLANS  AFOOT  TO  KEEP  EXPORT  MARKETS 


PAO 1 s  proposal  this  week  for  an  international  clearing  house  to  facili- 
tate movement  of  surplus  farm  products  is  another  stop  to  meet  a  rapidly 
changing  agricultural  situation. 

A  year  ago,  U.S.  cotton  stocks  were  about  cleaned  out,  but  they  appear 
to  be  piling  up  again.    Wheat  holdings. .. .low  until  f48. ...are  accumulating. 
Everything  points  to  mounting  corn  supplies.,., And,  already,  certain  U.  S. 
farm  products  are  running  into  keen,  competitive  selling  in  foreign  markets. 
In  short,  our  officials  here  think  we  may  be  getting  back  rapidly  to  the  sit- 
uation of  the  late  *30* s. • •  .with  excess  supplies  of  major  farm  crops,  and 
large  Government -ho Id  stocks. 

On  the  home  front,  we  already  have  acreage  allotments  for  wheat.. . .with 
the  prospect  of  allotments  and/or  marketing  quotas  for  cotton  and  corn,, ..to 
keep  production  in  line  with  requirements.    Meanwhile,  various  plans  and 
ideas  —  both  emergency  and  long-range  —  are  in  the  mill  to  help  maintain 
foreign  outlets, 

TMs  week,  PIvA  Administrator  Trigg  told  the  Senate  agriculture  committee 
that  "Recent  legislation  providing  authority  to  develop  barter  arrangements 
for  strategic  materials  may  be  helpful."    In  effect,  this  legislation  would 
revive  the  war-time  system  of  trading,  say,  wheat  for  manganese..., or  cotton 
for  copper,    Mr,   Trigg  said,  "wo  are  actively  exploring  this  prospective 
method  of  disposal." 

The  International  Federation  of  Agricultural  Producers  and  other  groups 
have  other  proposals. 

And  now,  FAO's  proposal  this  week  for  an  International  Commodity  Clear- 
ing House.     (See  enclosure  .for  details.)     The  plan,  essentially,  is  aimed 
at  breaking  the  log  jam  in  exports  due  to  difficulties  in  converting  dollars 
to  pounds  or  franos,    or  what  have  you.     Nations  would  call  on  ICCH  only  when 
facing  exchange  trouble,  and  only  for  pure  base -s  in  addition  to  their  regular 
commercial  buying.     Our  Government  has  a  committee  studying  what  position 
it  Yd  11  take  on  the  ICCH  when  it  comes  up  before  FAQ  at  its  annual  meeting 
here  in  November. 

Whatever  is  decided  upon  in  November  is  intended  as  a  complement  to  — 
not  a  substitute  for  —  commodity  agreements  such  as    the  present  Interna- 
tional "Wheat  Agreement.     It  would  be  designed  as  a  stop-gap  measure  to  head 
off  dumping,  prico  wars,  and  nationalistic  self-sufficiency  measures  until 
the  commodity  agreements  and  other  long-range  steps  are  effective. 

GOOD  EATING  AHEAD  FOR  LIVESTOCK 

The  Nation's  flocks  and  herds  are  bound  to  eat  well  this  winter.  BAE's 
"Feed  Situation"  this  week  (Sept.  19)  tells  with  latest  figures  the  story  of 
a  record  supply  of  feed  grains  "practically  assured  for  the  1949-50  season."' 
In  fact,  wetll  likely  have  an  all-time  record  amount  of  feed  concentrates..,, 
and  the  most  per  animal  in  history.    And  the  economists  look  for  some  further 
increase  in  carry-over,  especially  of  corn. 


HELP  THE  HA1JDI  CAPPED  FIM)  FARM  WORK 

A  great  many  physically-handicapped  veterans  and  others  can  handle  sfuc~ 
cessfully  various  types  cf  farm  work.  That's  assuming,  of  course,  that  they 
are  properly  placed  in  work  within  the  limits  of  their  physical  ability.  So 
when  National  Employ  the  Physi call y-Handi capped  Week  comes  up  Oct,  2,  there's 
a  chance  for  a  lot  of  missionary  work  ae  to  what  various  handicapped  persons 
are  now  doing  on  the  farm,  and  further  possibilities,  US1)A  is  alerting  its 
staff  and  the  Extension  Services  to, give  thought  to  the  problem.  They'll  be 
glad  to  work  with  you, 

HOC?  DEVALUATION  AFFECTED  FARM  PRODUCTS 

Hero  are  some  of  the  early  commodity  market  reactions  to  this  week's 
wave  of  currency  devaluation  by  25-plus  foreign  countries: 

Wheat;  —  U.S,  pric  e  dropped  somowhaj;,, « ,but  the  Canadian  wheat  Board  in- 
creased its  sales  price,  offsetting  most  if  not  all  of  the  price  effect  of 
the  Canadian  devaluation.     Prices  under  the  British  Canadian  Tfhc at  Contrast 
remain  unchanged.     The  maximum  and  riinimum  prices  under  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement  remained  at  U.S.  $1,80  and  £1,50  respectively;  in  Canadian 
dollars,  they  now  become  $1,98  and  $1,65, 

Coarse  Grains  —  Canadian  prices  advanced  somewhat , e  •  ,with  TJ,S,  corn  prices 
remaining  firm, ,,, but  prices  of  other  coarse  grains  declined  somewhat  more 
than  wheat, 

Tfool  —  U.S,  prices  of  domestic  wool  not  affected,    Australia  auction  prices 
up,  offsetting  the  effect  of  the  devaluations  to  considerable  extent. 

Cotton  U.S.  market  near  support  level,,,, and  didn't  show  noticeable  reac- 
tion to  devaluations.  With  1§%  of  our  exports  financed  through  ECA  or  other 
Government  channels,,,, and  shortage  of  exportable  American  types  of  cotton 
in  foreign  producing  count rie s, .devaluation  will  have  little  effect  on  our 
cotton  t  rado  in  short  run.  It  may  stimulate  foreign  production  in  long  run. 
Our  textile  exports  may  feel  the  impact  immediately,  with  .the  result  that 
more  cotton  may  be  exported  in-  unprocessed  form. 

Tobacco  --  U,S,  prices  appear  unaffected.  Southern  Rhode sian  tobacco  prices 
for  time  being  are  more  competitive,  but  in  view  of  foreign  demand,  may  tend 
to  increase  again. 

Fats  and  Oils  —  Philippine  copra  prices  have  declined  in  Chicago,  Lower  dol 
lar  prices  of  fats  and  oils  in  soft  currency  countries  also  may  depress  price 
of  U.S.  cottonseed  oil  and  lard, 

COTTON  STOCK  INCREASING 

Our  '49-50  supply  of  cotton  is  estimated  at- nearly  20  million  bales  (in- 
cluding the   '49  crop).     The  U.S,  may  use  as  much  cotton  as  last  year —  or 
more.    But  it  looks  now  as  if  exports  may  drop  below  last  year.    We  may  have 
2  million  bales  more  cotton  at  the  end  than  at -the  beginning  of  the  season. 


TURKEY  THE  TWENT I ETH-CEN TUR Y  WAY 


.With  most  of  us  still  struggling  to  master  the  old-fashioned  art  of 
carving  turkey,  the  job  of  dealing  with  the  time -honored  holiday  "bird  is  get- 
ting more  complex. 

The  turkey  industry,  of  course,  is  trying  to  broaden  the  market  for  tur- 
key.    Partly,  it's  a  matter  of  getting  out  of  that  old  rut'  of  turkey  as  just 
a  twice-a-year  dish, ., .Thanksgiving  and  Chris tma s, •• .and  putting  it  on  a  year 
round  basis.    Well,  anyway,  in  line  with  this  general  move,  the  turkey  folks 
are  coming  up  with  new  styles.     You  can  get' big  ones  and  little  ones,,,, 
plump, . "b re a sty"  birds, ,, .half  and  quarter  sections  of  turkeys,  etc.  So, 
USDA  specialists  have  come' up  with  a  new  bulletin  t elling  and  illustrating 
how  to  prepare,  cook,  and  serve  turkey  the  Twentieth  Century  way •••♦whether 
for  Thanksgiving,  or  Christmas,  or  September  23,  or  some  other  day.  We're 
enclosing  a  copy. 

You  may  offer  this  bulletin- on  the  air-for  your  listeners.  "Tell  them  ■ 
to  ask  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  No,  2011,  "Turkey  on  the  Table  the  Year  Round," 
Write  to  Agricultural  Radio,  Washington  25,  D»  C. 

WHEAT  EXPORT  S LIMP  IS  TEMPORARY 

You  probably  noticed  from  this  week's  USDA  release  on  July-August  grain 
exports  that  we  exported  only  a  little  over  half  as  much  wheat  as  we  did  in 
the  same  months  last  year.     In  fact,  we  shipped  only'about  67  million  bushel 
as  against  about  111  million  in  July  and  August  »48. 

Now,  of  course,  the  experts  have  figured  all  along  that  wc  would  sell 
somewhat  loss  wheat  abroad  this  year  than  last        possibly  only  450  million 
bushels  against  500  million  last  year.    But,  if  continued,  the  lag  so  far 
this  year  would  leave  us  far  short  of  that  estimate. 

Well,  this  lag  in  wheat  exports  is  only  a  temporary  ono  due  largely  to 
a  hitch  in  financing  of  vvheat  shipped  to  ECA  countries  und'er  the'  Interna  ac- 
tional Wheat  Agreement,    As  ,  you  know,  wheat  costs  more  in  U,  S,  markets  than 
we  agreed  to  deliver  it  for  to  Wheat  Agreement  countries  this  year.    But,  - 
under  present  legislation,  CCC  can't  turn  wheat  over  to  ECA  for  less  than  it 
has  invested  in  it,  or  the  market  price,  whichever  is  lower.    As  soon  as 
Congress  spells  out  the  operation  procedure,  wheat  exports  are  expected  to 
pick  up.    Meanwhile  the  U,S»  has  shipped  only  about  7  of  the  168  million 
bushels  it  agreed  to  furnish  this  year  under  the  Wheat  Agreement, 


DAIRY  PRICES  LOWER  THAN  YEAR  AGO 

As  pasture-s  cry  up,  and  the  cows  slough  off,  dairymen  will  get  somewhat 
higher  prices  for  milk  and  dairy  products.     But  the  BAE  economists  say  in  the 
"Dairy  Situation"  (Sept.  26)  that  prices  of  all  dairy  products  this  fall  will 
run  bcloYf  a  year  ago,,.,, The  last  quarter  of  this  year,  the  price  of  butter 
(per  pound)  may  drop  less  from  a  year  earlier  than  the  price  of  margarine. 
After  declining  5  yrs.,  the  number  of  mill:  cows  in  the  U.S.  is  leveling  off. 
The  middle  of  this  year,  the  country  as  a  whole  was.  down  1%  below  a  yearearlie 


WORLD  SUGAR  CROF  BREAKS  RECORD 


If  sugar  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  the  world  should  be  all  sweetness. 
In  '48-49,  it  grew  the  most  sugar  in  history  —  Q%  more  than  '47-48  and  7%' 
more  than  '35-39  average.    And  the   '49-50  crop  may  run  even  2  to  4%  higher. 

BAE  explains  in  the  "World  Sugar  Situation"  (release  Sept.  16)  that  U.S. 
beet  sugar  production,  and  Cuba's  cane  crop,  dropped  off  in  '48-49,     The  big 
world  increase  (aside  from  in  Russia)  came  in  Europe. 

As  to  prices,  BAE  looks  for  U.S.  prices  to  remain  firm  the  rest  of  the 
year  above  '48  levels.. ..barring  appreciable  changes  in  demand  and  supply. 
But  world  prices  probably  will  remain  somewhat  below  '48. 

US  DA  OFFICIAL  TRAVEL 

Atlantic  City  —  Sept.  28  —  Secy.  C.F.  Brannan,  at  National  Association  of 
Secretaries,  Directors  and  Commissioners  of  Agriculture. 

Chicago  —  Sept,  30  —  Secy.  Brannan  at  Executives  Club  of  Chicago. 

Kansas  City  --  Oct.  3  —  Under  Secretary  A.J.  Loveland,  at  luncheon  meeting 
sponsored  by  Miss.  Valley  Ass'n  at  Hotel  Continental  on  Missouri  River  Basin 
Project, 

Wo o dwa r d ,  01: 1  a .  —  Oct.  6  —  Loveland  at  13th  Annual  Range  Improvement  Field 
Day, 

Omaha  —  Oct,  12  —  Loveland  at  annual  stockholders  meeting  of  West  Central 
C-c operative  Grain  Company  at  Hotel  Fontenelle. 

Detroit  —  Sept.  26'—  Claude  R.  Wickard,  Administrator,  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration,  at  Nat'l  Rural  Electric  Coop.  Ass'n  regional  meeting, 

Madison j  Wise,  —  Sept.  29  —  Wickard  at  regional  meeting, 

Fargo,  N.D.  —  Oct,  2  —  Wickard  at  regional  meeting, 

LAND  GRANT  COLLEGE  MEET  IN  KANSAS  CITY 

This  year,  the  Land  Grant  College  Association  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  in  Kansas  City,  Mo,  —  Oct,  23-27.    Extension  Editor  Hadley  Read  cf 
Illinois  is  chairman  of  the  information  committee. .. .and  will  be  telling  us 
more  about  the  agenda.     One  advance  bit  of  dope  from  Extension  Director  Burch 
cf  Missouri  is  that  his  organization  is  arranging  a  tour  for  the  delegates 
and  others  to  see  Missouri's  "Balanced  Farming"  program  in  action.  Visits 
will  be  made  to  farms  and  home  just  before  or  after  the  meeting. 

FARM  SAFETY  CONFERENCE  OCT.  25 

The  National  Safety  Council  is  holding  a  farm  conference  at  the  Morri- 
son Hotel  in  Chicago,  Oct.  25. 


FROM  OUR  U.S.  FARMERS  ABROAD 


Note:    Our  Farm  Paper  Editor  colleague  —  E#R,  Holntyre  of  USDA  Press 
Service  —  has  filed  his  first  dispatch  aboard  ship,  enroute 
to  Europe  with  the  farmer  tour  sponsored  by  Farm  Journal,  Be- 
low are  excerpts, 

"Mac"  says  there  are  47  married  couples,  and  32  women  and  34  men  travel- 
ing singly,  in  the  party, 

"••••it  is  the  human  side  of  life  rather  than  the  technical  farming  as- 
pects which  has  drawn  so  many  farmers  to  join  the  tour, 

"They  (the  Europeans)  are  bound  to  be  more  like  us  as  fathers  and  mothers 
and  children  than  as  beef  producers,  fruit  growers,  dairymen,  or  poultry  pro- 
cessors.    Our  farmers  do  not  visit  Europe  to  belittle  or  to  pity  and  criticize 
but  to  find  common  denominators  which  may  in  a  few  more  generations  bring  us 
closer  to  a  peaceful  world  brotherhood." 

To  illustrate  reasons  why  the  members  of  the  party  are  paying  their  way 
to  Europe,  " Ma c "  says : 

"Mr,  and  Mrs,  August  Andrein,  Midland,  Oreg,,  returning  to  their  native 
village  in  southern  France  after  40  years  of  good  farming  in  the  'New  World* 
♦v-»Mr,  and  Mrs,  B,J,  Fuller,  East  Bethany,  N,Y, ,  whose  main  urge  is  to  get 
permission  to  see  their  aviator  son*s  grave  in  the  Russian  Zone  of  Germany, 
only  to  see  %t  he  rosts  in  some  pretty  place  and  to  leave  him  there  in  peace 
, ••Mr,  and  Mrs,  Cecil  L,  McFadden,  Stafford,  Kans,,  who  are  planning  to  give 
their  college  daughter  a  trip  around  the  world  next  year  as  part  of  a  student 
group • 

"Mr,  and  Mrs,   John  Steichen,  Noble  County,  Okla,,  to  visit  relatives  in 
Alsace  Lorraine  and  to  cover  some  country  which  Steichen  saw  31  years  ago  as' 
a  soldier  in  World  War  I, 

"Mrs,  Fanny  Tracy,  Bakers field,  Calif,,  a  former  ostrich  farm  operator, 
who  will  look  into  adult  education  in  part  of  rural  Germany  in  behalf  of  her 
country  education  board.,, Mr,  and  Mrs,  Harry  Williams,  Carleton,  Oreg,,  large 
turkey  ranchers,  returning  tq  England  to  observe  a  wedding  anniversary;  with 
Mrs,  W,  a  British  'war  bride1  of  1918,,, Mr,  and  Mrs.  Louis  Back,  Oshkosh, 
Wise,,  retired  dairy  farmers  and  now  basket  makers;  he  at  76  years  going  to 
TYurtzenburg,  Germany,  from  whence  he  came  60  years  ago,., Sam  Langdon  and  wife 
of  Hubbardston,  Mich,,  are  just  out  for  news  and  ideas,     Sam  was  student  edi- 
tor of  the  Michigan  Aggie  magazine  at  East  Lansing  quite  a  spell  ago." 

ANTI -GRAIN  LOSS  CAMPAIGN  COMING  UP 

You'll  soon  be  hearing  from  your  local  Extension  and  other  folks  about  a 
push  this  fall  and  winter  to  protect  stored  grain  from  rodents,  insects,  and 
diseases.    Representatives  of  various  USDA  agencies,  and  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  met  this  week  to  begin  to  lay  plans.    And  they  have  another  broader 
conference  scheduled  for  next  week. 
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AMONG  OURSELVES 


Photography  Guides  --  for  IV 

Those  of  you  getting  into,  or  flirting  with,  TV  vail  "be  interested  in 
some  material  Federal  Extension  is  getting  out  on  visuals, 

A  5-page  mimeograph,  "Notes  for  Visual  Aids  Schools,"  is  a  meaty,  stae- 
cato  compilation  of  points  about  taking  pictures  and  making  slides.     It  gets 
down  to  cases  on  types  of  cameras  needed,  lighting,  time  of  exposures,  how  to 
pose  people  and  animals,  and  many  other  practical  pointers. 

A  slide  film,  vdth  lecture  notes,  shows  photos. ..  .with  explanations  of 
how  they  were  made... .and  covers  visually  many  of  the  points  in  the  foregoing 
mimeograph.     It's  Slidefilm  No.  677,  "Farm  Photography,"    You  can  get  the 
single  frame  for'55jzf  or  the  double  for  SO^    Order  direct  from  Photo  Lab.,  Inc., 
3825  Georgia  Ave.,  N.W. ,  Washington  11,  D.  C. 

Aside  from  your  own  interest,  this  material  may  be  helpful  to  you  in 
working  rath  Extension  agents  and  others  who  may  make  pictures  for  your  use. 


P.FD  Sam  Schneider  of  XVOO  in  Tulsa  passes  along  an  imposing-looking  pub- 
licity kit  for  "The  Home  Grounds  Improvement  Contest,"  sponsored  by  KVOO  in 

cooperation  with  the-  Oklahoma  Extension  Service.     Prizes  of  $6,000  plus.  

Dick  Cech  writes  that  WKK.C  in  Cincinnati  folded  up  its  farm  department,  and 
ho  is  now  interested  in  locating  in  the  Midwest  —  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  or  Minnesota. . ..Broadcasting  and  other  publications  have  been  carrying 
liberal  accounts  of         Hansen's  WCW  farm  tour  through  the  West. 


Office  Personals 

Dana  Reynolds  is  back  in  the  office  after  his  two  weeks  in  the  Navy. 


RED  Notes 


Cordially, 


Kenneth  M.  Gapen 
Ass*t  Director  of  Information 
for  Radio  and  Television 
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Office  of  Information -U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


September  30,  1949 


WORLD  COTTON  CROP  INCREASES 

Along  with  our  increasing  cotton  supplies  here  at  home,  it  begins  to 
look  like  another  increase  in  the  world  crop  this  year  —  which  would  be  the 
fourth  year  in  a  row.    The  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee  indicates 
prospects  of  as  much  as  1  million  more  bales  this  year  than  last  year's 
world  crop  of  28,7  million.    It  points  out  that  the  increase  is  due  partly 
to  the  relative  profitability  of  cotton  as  a  cash  crop,  and  shortage  of  dol- 
lars outside  the  U.S.    But  competition  of  food  crops  in  the  Eastern  Hemis- 
phere is  tending  to  check  expansion  in  some  areas. 


BIG  PUSH  FOR  GRASS -LEGUME  SEED 

In  the  germination  stage  is  a  program  calling  for  a  tremendous  increase 
in  production  of  certain  grass  and  legume  seeds  over  the  next  few  years.  We 
hope  to  send  you  some  specific  dope  next  week.    Meanwhile,  one  of  the  men 
who  know  the  answers  —  Wilson  E,  Westbrook  of  PMA  —  will  be  at  the  follow- 
ing points  in  October:     Kansas  City,  7-8;  Little  Rock,  11-12;  Fort  Collins, 
13-14;  Berkeley,  Oct,  18-19;  San  Francisco,  20;  Portland,  21;  Boise,  24;  St, 
Paul,  26;  Madison,  27,     The  Kansas  City  and  San  Francisco  stops  are  at  seeds- 
men *s  meetings.     The  others  are  State  PMA.  Committee  meetings. 


PRICES  FARMERS  RECEIVE  RISE 

There  has  been  a  break  in  the  downturn  in  the  index  of  prices  farmers 
receive..     In  the  month  ended  Sept,  15,  it  rose  for  the  first  time  since  Mar, 
15  or  up  less  than  2%  from  Aug,  15. 

BAE  reports  in, today1  s  "Agricultural  Prices"  that  higher  prices  for  beef 
cattle  and  hogs  contributed  most  to  the  upturn  in  the  index.     Truck  crops,' 
poultry  and  oggs,  and  dairy  products  also  were  higher  than  a  month  earlier*. 
The  sharpest  drop  during  the  month  came  in  soybeans,  potatoes,  rice,  dry 
beans  and  fruit. 

The  prices  farmers  pay  continued  to  decline,  with  the  chief  decline  in 
feed  prices. 


AGRICULTURAL  BRIEFS 


So  far,  farmers  appear  to  be  selling  their  spring  pigs  faster,  and  at 
lighter  -weights,  than  last  year,    At  7  Midwest  markets,  barrows  and  gilts 
averaged  219  lbs©  in  August. e compared  with  236  lbs,  in  August  *48,..#247 
in  August  ,47,t,#and  226  prewar  average, c ... , The  trend  continued  into  Septem- 
ber,    For  the  wdek  ended  Septe  24,  barrows  and  gilts  at  the  same  7  markets 
averaged  209  lbst .. .compared  with  221  and  222  in  the  corresponding  weeks  the 
last  two  years. 

As  to  the  numbers  sold,  about  500,000  barrows  and  gilts  came  to  those 
Z  markets  in  August  compared  with  300,000  in  August,   '48,     And  for  the  first 
four  weeks  in  September,  they  received  about  500,000  compared  with  about 
$25,000  the  same  wcoks  last  year. 

Average  prices  at  these  7  markets  ranged  from  $21.12  a  cwt,  to  $ 2 1,44 
the  first  3  weeks  of  September. „. B and  down  to  $20<03  the  week  ended  Sept, 24, 

USDA  thinks  it  may  be  able  to  sell  a  good  share  of  its  price-support 
butter  back  to  the  trade  this  fall  and  winter.     The  reason  is,  consumption 
continues  higher  than  a  year  ago.    Estimates  of  commercial  butter  holdings 
dropped  below  last  year's  level,  and  while  production  is  also  higher  than  a 
year  ago,  it  is  not  expected  to  fill  the  gap  between  this  year's  higher  con- 
sumption and  lower  commercial  reserves. 

The  demand  for  railroad  boxcars  has  increased  in  all  sections  of  the 
country,  and  severe  shortages  in  the  Southwest  have  caused  some  flour  mills 
to  shut  down  or  to  operate  en  a  reduced  basis. 

Prices  of  spot  cotton  dropped  a  little  this  past  "reek,  and  market  ac- 
tivity increased  sharply.   Farmers  continued  to  soil  freely.     Up  to  Septem- 
ber 22,  only  37,400  bales  were  put  under  loan,  compared  with  343,000  up  to 
the  same  time  last  year,     Mills  continued  to  buy  in  volume  for  prompt  and 
forward  delivery* 

OCT.  8  FARM-HOME  NETWORK  PROGRAMS 

ABC  -  American  Farmer  12:30-1:00  p.m.  EST:     1)  "Business  Side  of  Farming," 
wi t h  Dana  Reynolds ;  2 )  S pe  ci a 1  Fe atur e , 

NBC  -  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  1:00-1:30  p.m.  EST:  1)  "USDA  Headlines," 

with  Ken  Gapenj  2)  reports  from  meetings  of  national  associations  of 
county  and  home  demonstration  agents,  with  RFD  Don  Peach  at  KOA,  Denver. 

FARMER  COMMITTEES  NAMES  CHANGED 

As  of  yesterday,  the  county  and  community  Agricultural  Conservation  Com- 
mittees (nee  Triple-A  Committees,  nee  ACP  Committees), ...wi 11  be  known  as 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration  County  and  Community  Committees. 


FEWER  FARMS  BEING  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 


A  couple  of  spot  studies  just  published  bear  out  the  general  national 
picture  that  folks  aren't  buying  and  selling  farms  as  fast  as  in  recent  years. 

One  study  covers  12  counties  in  7  Western  States  —  October  1948  to 
March  1949.     Voluntary  sales  had  dropped  29%  below  a  year  earlier. .. .and  45$ 
belov;  the  same  period  in  '45-46, 

There  also  was  less  buying  and  selling'  going  on  in  the  East,    A  second 
study  covers  17  Appalachian  counties.    Here,  5%  fewer  farms  changed  hands 
voluntarily  in  '48  than  in  '47.... and  a  third  fewer  than  during  the  peak 
year  of  «46« 

Both  of  these  studies  were  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 


HELPING  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  HELP  THEMSELVES 

The  recent  flurry  over  atomic  bombs  has  brought  beck  into  the  news  some- 
thing that  hit  the  headlines  early  this  year  —  namely  the  popularly-known 
"Point  Four"  program  that  the  President  recommended  to  Congress, 

Eack  of  this  proposal  is  the  thought  that  a  little  of  our  U.S.  "Know- 
how"  goes  a  long  way  toward  strengthening  the  economy  and  defense  of  friendly 
nations, 

USDA  and  cooperating  agricultural  agencies  have  been  extending  "know-1 ■ 
how"  to  Latin  America  and  ether  areas  for  the  past  10  years.     Conversely,  a 
good  share  of  our  U.S.  agriculture  has  been  built  up  with  breeding- stock  and 
"know-how"  from  other  countries. 

This 'week,  Secretary  Brannan  outlined  to  the  House  Foreign  /iff air s 1  C om- 
mittee.  ."r.-in  specific,  down-to-earth  terms..,. how  this  "Point  Four"  program 
has  worked  in  agriculture.    We  mailed  you  a  copy  of  his  testimony. 


CANADA  TO  BUY  MORE  FRUITS,  VEGETABLES 

A  good  many  U.S.  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  will  have  somewhat  better 
markets  this  fall  and"  winter  as  a  result  of  Canada's  lifting  import  restric- 
tions Oct,  1. 

U.S.  products  most  directly  affected  at  the  moment  are  grapes,  pears,  and 
cranberries.    Winter  vegetables  also  will  move  freely.     Biggest  single  U.S. 
vegetable  item  that  Canada  buys  is  tomatoes.     Other  leading  imports  are  let- 
tuce, carrots,  cabbage,  celery,  and  spinach. 

Other  fruits  included  —  for  which  the  season  is  now  past  —  are  apricots 
cherries,  peaches,  plums,  fresh  prunes,  quince,  nectarines,  and  fresh  berries, 

4-H  ACHIEVEMENT  WEEK,  NOV.  5-13 

Remember  4-H  Achievement  Week,  Nov.  5-13  **>  "Better  Living  for  a  Better 
World."  ✓ 
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FARMERS  SEE  EUROPEAN  IMPROVEMENT 

Note:    We1 re  briefing  the  second  and  third  dispatches  from  our  Farm 
Paper  Letter  Editor  colleague  —  E.R.  Mclntyre  of  Press  Ser- 
vice —  who  paid  his  own  way  to  Europe  with  the  Farm  Journal- 
sponsored  farmer  tour. 

At  the  first  stop  (in  Paris)  the  U.S.  farmers  learned  of  "dramatic  bet- 
terment in  European  food  output. . .resulting  from  successful  harvest  that  made 
the  first  year  of  the  Marshall  Plan  successful."    The  EGA  agricultural  direc- 
tor in  Europe  explained  that  Europe  is  likely  to  need  large  grain  imports  for 
a  year  or  so,  as  one  key  to  major  recovery  in  all  areas  of  Europe.    By  way  of 
further  background  on  Europe ' s  probable  import  needs,  he  pointed  cut  that 
Europe's  population  is  14:%  greater  than  prewar* •  •  ,and  that  Europe  normally 
has  imported  at  least  a  third  of  its  food. 

Agricultural  Attache  John  Stewart  said  that  the  French  farmers  have  set 
themselves  a  formidable  food  goal  for  1952«,»*in  the  face  of  drought  and  lit- 
tle modern  equipment  —  a  goal  of  125%  of  prewar.     But  from  train  compartments 
and  motor-coach  windows  the  touring  U.S.  farmers  saw  some  evidences  of  Twen- 
tieth Century  farming  cropping  up  alongside  age-old  methods.     There  were  plows 
and  hay  carts  drawn  by  tractors,  but  usually  by  oxen  or  horses. 

From  "Mac's"  account,  the  Americans  were  impressed  by  the  picturesque 
French  countryside.     He  tells  of  riding  by  fields  of  sugar  beets,  grapes,  al- 
falfa, potatoes,  apple  orchards,  and  many  goats  and  cows  staked  out  to  graze 
....huddled  farm  buildings  in  small  villages  adjacent  to  the  meadows. .,, single 
farms  with  stone  walls  surrounding  house  and  Darns  and  storage  rooms  in  one 
enclosure. .. .pretty  valleys  with  cream-colored  stone  or  stucco  buildings  and 
red  tile  roofs  along  some  distant  road;,,. neat  grain  stacks,  thatched  barn 
roofs ...  .women  washing  clothes  in  a  flowing ■ stream  at  Meaux  and  Chateau  Thi- 
erry.... and  always  everywhere  flowers  galore,  and  roads  lined  with  tall  tuf- 
ted poplars. 

"Entering  the  verdant  valleys  of  Switzerland  at  Basle.,.. the  No.  1  tour 
part  of  about  60  U.S.  farm  f oiks" ... .peered  "from  their  seats  in  the  'wagon- 
lits'  compartment s" ... ,and  "marveled  at  the  radiant  green  meadows,  the  multi- 
colored chalets  snuggling  in  the  foothills  of  the  Alps'.  '  Everyone  seemed  be- 
witched and  enthralled  at  the  greeness  of  the  greens... The  hydro-electric 
power  used  in  Switzerland  is  relatively  cheap  and  extensively  used,  even  for 
cooking  and  lighting  on  farms  and  in  villages.,., 

"The  farm  visits  took  in  a  cooperative  grass-drying  enterprise. ,,. a  home 
for  retired  farm  workers ... .The  snugness  and  thrift  of  these  Alpine  Valley 
fame  r  s  wa  s  impre  s  s ive . 11 

TOMATOES  TAKE  WINGS 

If  you'd  like  to  do  a  little  sky  writing  on  fruit  and  vegetable  transpor- 
tation of  the  future,  road  '"Rgsearch  Pays  Off  in  Air  Freight"* , # . in  FfflJs  Sep- 
tember Marketing  Activities,     This  article  tells  how  costs  v. ere  cut  from  70/ 
to  le  ss  than  10^  per  ton  mile  for  t^atoes  and  ether  produce. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


Cows  Do  Best  on  Two  Meals  a  Day 

Would  a  dairyman  lose  anything;  by  feeding  his  cows  only  once  a  day  rathe 
than  the  usual  twice?    During  the  grain  shortage  of  *47-48,  some  folks  advo- 
cated feeding  roughage  several  tines  a  day  to  get  them  to  eat  more  roughage 
and  less  grain.     Other  dairymen  recommend  feeding  only  once  a  day  to  save  la- 
bor.   Well,  TJSDA's  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  found* , .  .in  an  experiment, ,, ,a 
small  but  distinct  difference  in  favor  of  twice-a-day  feeding.    But  the  dif- 
ferences might  not  be  so  great  with  longer  feeding  periods,  or  if  an  entire 
herd  were  shifted  to  once-a-day  feeding.  --  Circular  No,  830,  "Once-a-Day 
Versus  Twice-a-Day  Feeding  for  Dairy  Cows." 

Tall  Fescue  in  the  South 

Tall  Fescue  is  a  promising  grass  for  conservation  farming  in  the  South. 
It  grows  better  on  wet-land  pastures  than  other  common  grasses.     It  grows 
well  on  droughty  slopes.     It  works  well  with  legumes  in  rotation.     It  makes 
good  pasture  and  stays  green  in  winter,  and  cuts  down  the  acreage  needed  for 
feed  crops.     It  has  the  deepest  and  strongest  root  system  of  any  grass  now 
grown  in  the  South.  —  Leaflet  No,  254,  "Using  Tall  Fescue  in  Soil  Conserva- 
tion." 


Fi  onee r  Conso rvati oni sts 


More  than  a  century  ago,  keen-eyed  farmers  noted  the  inroads  of  soil 
erosion,  began  to  devise  methods  to  check  it... and  recommended  that  tli'e  Gov- 
ernment cooperate  in  soil  conservation.     The  story  of  these  men  is  told  in 
—  Lo.sc.  Pub,  449,  "Early  American  Soil  Conservationists." 

USDA  OFFICIAL  TRAVEL 

Denver  —  Oct.  3  —  Secretary  C.  F.  Brannan,  at  County  Agricultural  Agents* 
Association  Meeting  and  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Chicago  —  Oct,  3  —  O.V,  Wells,  Chief,  Bur.  cf  Agr'l  Economics  and  1.7/. 
Duggan,  Governor,  Farm  Crudit  Administration,  National  AgrTI  Credit  Commit- 
tee at  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Bldg, 

Columbus  —  Oct,  11-13  —  Dr8  B.T.  Simms,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
U.S.  Livestock  Sanitary  A~s*n  meeting  at  State  Univ. 

RANCH  DAY  IN  MEXICO 

The  foresters  send  this  "personal"  invitation  to  all  of  you  to  attend 
the  "Ninth  Annual  Ranch  Day"  of  the  New  Mexico  College  Ranch  and  Jorno.da 
Experimental  Range., ,. Mono ay,  October  10.     On  the  agenda  will  be  research 
and  action  programs  to  control  range  weeks, ,. .salt  and  cottonseed  meal  range 
supplements.    Oh  yes,  and  a  chuck  wagon  lunch  at  noon.     New  Mexico  A  &  M  and 
Forest  Service  are  co-sponsors. 
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Color  TV 

The  Color  TV  hearings  going  on  boforo  FCC  in  Washington  are  outside  our 
official  bailiwick       not  to  mention  our «  comprehension.    But  we've  seen  some 
Color  TV  this  week,  and  have  at  least  a  layman's  reaction.    Hffhile  it's  some- 
thing all  of  us  have  thought  and  talked  about,  many  of  us  were  much  surprised 
at  the  very  practical,  utilitarian  values  of  Color  TV  for  subject  matter  in 
the  agricultural  and  heme making  fields.    Meats,  fruits,  vegetables  that  some- 
times are  rather  indeterminate  under  average  live  pick-up  in  black-and-white 
stand  out  crystal  clear  in  color. 

We  don't  profess  to  know  the  answers  to  some  of  the  technical  questions 
involved.    But  some  of  our  layman  reactions  to  what  we've  seen  of  color  so 
far  might  be  summed  up  in  one  comment:     "How' re  you  going  to  keep  'em  down 
on  the  farm  when  they've  seen  Parec." 

Mi s siss ippi  Extension  Goes  ITetwo rk 

Extension  Editor  Flowers  of  Mississippi  reports  to  Federal  Extension 
that,  Sept.  £0  he  started  a  daily  farm  and  home  radio  program  for  a  network 
of  14  stations  in  Mississippi,     The  show  originates  from  the  studios  of  Mis- 
sissippi Suatc  College, 

RFD  ITotes 

We  just  heard  that  Al  Bond. .., formerly  RFD  at  KIRO  in  Seattle. ...  has 

gone  to  work  as  Extension  radio  specialist  with  Editor  Cal  Anderson  at  Wash- 
ington State  College,  Pullman.     Prior  to  L'IRO  days,  Al  did  a  tour  of  duty 
with  USDA,  including  the  Radio  Service. .... .Radio  Daily  reports  that  two  of 

RFD  Phil  Alampi's  WJZ  shows  —  the  daily  farm  show  and  the  Saturday  garden 
show  —  won  blue  ribbons  awarded  by  the  Nov;  Jersey  State  Fair  Committee. 

Cordially, 


Kenneth  M.  Gap en 
Ass't  Director  of  Information 
for  Radio  and  Television 
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